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"MODERN" 
KK KOK OK 


This new philosophy bulletin has appeared under the name of the 
"MODERN SCHOOLMAN". The use of the wore “MODERN" nay have possibly 
suggested to some an undervaluing of the genius and method of the 
Scholasticism of the past. Moreover, those 9? BAevUuret yen Cmexpemnen ce 
in the field of Scholastic philosophy, Mey vightly cuestion anything 
that gould connote the overadaptation of the syst7zm to any tbime <or 
place. To "modernize" Scholasticism in any wrong sense would be to 
geld Truth and to deprive Scholasticism of the catholic and perennial 
charaaqter it must have in its independent relation to a catholic and 
perennial Church. 


With this in mind, it may be well to say that the use of the 
word "modern" but expresses an appreciation of Scholasticism's power 
of adaptability and the hope that its rich treasures may yet cover 
the ugly nakedness of American thought. This hope is neither new 
nor uncommon. The tern "modern" implies no desire for o program of 
immature and fruitless contact with modern heterodoxy. To approach 
the apologetic problem of Scholastic philosophy in this negative way, 
without the full, positive working content which these fornative 
yeare in the Socit$y are dedicated to acquiring, would be unsound and 
very inefficient. 

Je Re 


* RK 


(Note: The following is an extract from a Philosopher's letter to 
an old college friend. It is a popular "summa" of the first year 
course.) 


Dear Jack: 


The first reading of your course in philosophy with its 
psycho-analytic and other experiments filled me with envy, How 
prosaic and domesticated I thought our course in logic must sound to 
every Freudian. And yet the more I study this "scientia et ars 
rationis" of our course the more convinced I become that logic alone 
can save the Freudians from a warped nishandled system of psycho- 


analysis. 


Frankly, Jack, I an mighty glad that you asked me "What is 
it all about?", for you drove me to a deeper study of our system, and 
from this study I have come to the firm conviction that there is one 
and only one sane system of philosophy - the systen of the schoolmen, 
Scholastic philosophy does not rest content with any one branch of 
this science but treats thoroughly of each and every department of 
philosophy with an acumen and reasonableness that is admirable, It is 
the only system which offers a complete philosophy of life; a 
philosophy which treats of every great problem cnallenging human 
reason, apolying, as it does, it principies to the study of God of 
“man and of the universe in which men dwells. It offers a wide outlook 
on life, places no undue stress on unimportant or abnormal conditions, 
but ever speaks in a tonguc that is at once reasonable and considerate, 
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What is it really all about? Well, that is a big question 
and I could not begin to outline it in a single letter. But you will 
be interested, Jack, to know just what we do in logic. 


What is logic? The schoolmen say it is the science and art 
or reasoning. Speaking somewhat unphilosophically it shecacstudyeok 
man from the shoulders up. It is to investigate the hidden power that 
lights up the human eye. At once we step into a realm of mystery and 
wonder, where the finger of God wrought most according to Hig own 
image and likeness. We study the intellect of man. 


Minor Logic is but a dictionary of technical terms and a 
guide book to introduce us to the workings of the mind, From it we 
learn that the intellect is capable of three operations, namely simple 
apprehension, iudgment, and reasoning. 


In the simple apprehension we take a mental picture of some 
obgect, in the judgment we turn and look at this picture usually com- 
paring it with another already taken. We decide whether or not the 
two pictures are alike, In reasoning we compare two of our pictures 
with a third to determine whether or not both are similar to the third. 
If so they are similar to each other. These mental pictures are called 
ideas. It is the mechanics of this "photography" and its rules that we 
learn from Minor Logic. Then comes Major Logic. 


Before we begin at all we have to take three things for gran- 
ted because we can't prove them. This is a puzzler fpr the young 
philosopher - to admit in the very beginning that there are three 
things that Philosophy cannot prove, The truth is that these three 
first principles, as they are called, don't need proof, - but there 
isn't much consolation in that, What in the world are you going to say 
if someone stumps you on them? Simple enough - stump him. No matter 
what he says to the contrary you can show your adversary that fron 
his very words he clearly takes for granted himself, the identical 
things he challenges you to prove. 


The three things taken for granted are first, the fact of our 
own existence; secondly the principle of contradiction; and thirdly, 
the capacity of the intellect for acquiring truth. It is o surprise, 

a huniliation almost, to the young philosopher to learn that he really 
can't prove he exists. The principle of contradiction does not present 
nearly the same difficulty. It denies that a thing can exist and not 
exist at the same time. The intellect's ability of attaining to truth 
is also comparatively simple. By this time we are in the midst of 
Major Logic. 


A brief outline of the matter would be:- 

t. eaPruth 

2. Certitude 

5e The Sources of Knowledge. (Here we have five fonts 
a.) Testimony of consciousness 

) ‘ the senses 

) Ideas, 

) Reason 

) Testimony of others. 
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4, Criterion of truth, 
6 Ultimate motive for Clemabeseui ders 


Before we go any further we need a definition. What is truth? 


In sinple terns we learned that a lie was to tell something "that wasn't 
go. Truth was to relate an event just as it happened. Now the thing 
to note is that our account “squared” with the fact. Philosophers 

would say that there was a confornity betwoen narrative and event, 
Conformity! Remember that word. Now for it. 


The kind of truth just described is called moral truth. The 
truth that philosophers make such ao fuss about is called logical truth, 
Like moral truth it is also a conformity,but between other things. 
Logical Truth is a conformity between the intellect and some object 
outside of us, This means that our mental image "squares" with sone- 
thing outside of us, that it is really and truly o faithful representa 
tion of some object that "is" and that these "photographs" of the in- 
tellect are not mere dreams, 


Then the question is raised: "Is there such ao thing as logical 
truth?" Then “Where is it found? In what operation of the mind? in 
the simple apprehension, judgment, or reasoning? Does it exist in 
one of these, in two, or in all three?" These questions are answered 
in the theses on "Truth", 


After this power of the intellect is established, we then ask:- 
"But can we be sure that our intellect does not deceive us? Has the 
intellect the power of knowing things for certain?" - From the thesis 
on "“Gertitude" the principle of scepticism or doubt is reviewed and 
refuted. 


So the intellect can acquire certain knowledge; but whence is 
this knowledge, how does it get to the intellect. This introduces 
the "Fonts of Knowledge" outlined above. Finally some the Universal 
Criterion of Truth and the Ultimate Motive for Certitude, The "creden- 
tials" of the intellect having now been examined and approved, the 
young philosopher is ready to plunge into the transcendants of Ontology. 
KeoGis 
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ABOUT THE CORRIDORS. 


JR KR RK oe RK KOK OK OK OK OK OK KOK 


The philosophers of the Seminar are grateful to their friends both 
within and without the University for the fine positive way 
in which their efforts were received, as represented in the 
first number of the bulletin, issued last month, Many letters 
were received from the colleges of the Province, as well as 
from other departments of the University here, 

ORO OR OKO RO OR OR ORR OE ACK OROROR OKO ROR ROR ORR CIGAR AOR OKO 

With this number the MODERN SCHOOLMAN opens a coiumn of book reviews, 
Space pernits the printing of only one review in this number. 
The column will be enlarged in later issues, 


OR ROR ORO OKOR ORO OR ORRICK CIO OIC ICICI IOI IOI OIG a ICO K 
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By an arrangement of Father Schwitalla, Regent of the Medical and 
Dentol departments, the course in Biology which so largely 
supplements the Psychology of Second Year Philosophy, is now 
taken at the Medical School laboratories, 


ORR CROOK OOK ROR ORR ROOK OR OOK ORO ORO IOI OI OO III IOI OI IO IC I IK IO OK ACE 


The system of monthly and semester exans in force in the colleges has 
been introduced for all the studies of the Philosophate, The 
senester cxaninations were written during the last week. of 


Januarye 


BOR ROK KR ROKR KOR ROK ROR ROKK OK ROK RK OK KOK OKO KR KO KR KOK BOK OB KOR OK KK ROKK OK KK KKK 


Mr. Birmingham has all but conupleted his first draft of the philosophy 
outline mentioned in the last issue. The largest problen 
in the task, what to take as the basis of unity, has been 
approximately worked out. 


ROR OKO OK ROKR ROK ROR OOK ROK OOS OR KOK ROA OKO ROR OK ROOK OK ROR OKO ACR OK OR ORO OOK ROKK RO AK OK 


An account of the "St. Louis Movenent" in philosophy may prove 
new to a few who have not found time to read up on its literature, 
The following is something of a precis of such books as: 


The St. Louis Movement by D.d.Snider (St.Louis,1920) 
The Early St.Louis Movement by D.H-eHarris(St.Louis, 1921) 
A Writer of Books by D.J.Snider (McClurg, Chicago). 


Denton J. Snider is the historian of the movement and first gives 
an analysis of the cultural background of St. Louis against which the 
movenent was pitched. This culture he has resolved, somewhat faculity 
into Four Elements. Then follows an account of the movenent itself : 
which is the Fifth Element in the cultural life of the city, and the 
nen involved in the movenent. My summary will follow his order, 


Snider speaks of "several heterogeneous cleavages o j i 
folk, not simply ethical but pronouncedly scan oe fomikade ce Aa 
strains not so much national or roacini as Spiritual...often secretel 
coiliding." To this inner fundamental separetion may be in part 
ascribed a lack of comnunal unity and Sibaene iten wee bo eee has 
seened" cut.....in four," down to its very soul, which decpest scissi 
haw been in part the groundwork cf its fate." The "Four Element . oa 
Snider sets down in the following order: sod 


ROMAN CATHOLICS, most numerous, diversified 
; ; : >d and i 
including under it many different peoples. "As far aide tee eel 
Catholicism never had o pronounced representative in the Movement oe 
@ 
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NEW ENGLANDERS, least numerous, nost honogensous.ontheéenxechiet 
cleavage was theological, having broughtowest: the Triniter ian and 
Unitarian disagreenent. Chiefly influential in cducation, they aro 
largely responsible for the public school Syaberoanditheadecidely 
"New Englandish" Washington University, where the establishnent of a 
permanent chair of philosophy was due to the "Si.Louis movenont", 
Harris, the nost proninnnt figure, was Superintendent of the public 
schools in St. Louis and was a born New Englander. 


SOUTHERNERS, they showed thenselves so strongly in the social and 
political life of the city that St. Louis was looked upon as a southern 
city. 


GERMANS, the strongest, most emphatic element, high in its 
ascendancy on account of its numbers, aggressiveness, general intelli- 
gence and unity of spirit. Against their solidarity, based on training 
in the Fatherland, the other elements were woaker and internally 
divided, The part they played in the Civil War aided their position, 


THE FIRTH HOEMENT - THE ST. LOUIS MOVEMENT 


HOR KR RRO OR OK OKO KOKORO KOR ORK KOK ROK OK KK KOK KKK 


The #Movenent" began with the formation of the St.Louis Philosoph- 
ical Society in 1886, mainly with the purpose of printing the English 
translation of Hegel's "Larger Logic" the unprinted manuscript of which 
is still gathering dust in the archives of the Missouri Historical 
Society. Henry C. Brockneyer, later State senator and "oracle" of the 
Movenent was the translator. William T. Harris,later U.S. Commissioner 
of Education was "interpreter", and Denton J. Snider was its "historian", 
He alone of the original group survives at the age of cighty-four. 


"The formal society" writes Snider, "has long since vanished, 
having been soon taken up into the larger and more lasting movenent, 
which became not nerely a doctrine for the few, but a pervasive in- 
fluence in the conmunity, and had its followers thruout the country." 


The novenent ran about twenty years (1865-85) and was given 
impetus by Harria "Journal of Speculative Philosophy&, commenced in 


1867. 


The movenent proposed to break with "tradition, which doninated 
the intellect of the city". But as a shrewd critic points out, they 
did not break with tradition, they merely substituted one tradition for 
another. They "took a foreign traditional philosophy (Hegelian) to 
countervail the tradition....-rooted at home". Snider the historian 
noted this dissonance and writes: 

"As ~ look back on it now, it really lapsed into a tradition 
nasuiling tradition: it became prescriptive just in its denial of 
prescription; it took for granted whet it never granted." 


Tn another place this writer says that "Professor John Dewey got 
his start fron and belongs to the "St.Louis Movenent", He also clains 
~+hat ren like Royce and James of Harvard owe not a little of their 
inspiration to attendance at o summer farn in the Adirondacks establish- 
ed oy the St. Louisans. 
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Energon the Concordian cane to St. Jouis and spe 
time with the local philosophers, The New fngisend cag 
Hegel for his unquotability and leaden style, He said. +t 
Hegel gave hin a headache". Whereupon a locai hege+ian + 
cudgels. 


nt consideraovle 
ge pelituled 
webiy' #eeiene 


ook, xp the 


"Mr, Enerson, you seen to deny the right cf philosophy as a 
science to have its own distinctive terninolcgy, as weli as Mechanics 
or Chenicaty." 


Enerson's response seems to me to indicate the reason why the 
Concord School became known and effective to a greater degrec than the 
local. He saoid: "My preference is that the hideous skeleton of 
philosophy be covered with beautiful living tissue. f do not enjoy 
for my intellectual repast the dry bones of thought." 


NAMES CONNECTED 
* > *%K 


WITH: THE. §& 
TRO OK ORR KOR AK 4 OK OK OK OK KOK 


LZ 
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LOUIS MOVEMENT 
* KKK * 


ts * 6 KOK 5K KOK OKO 


— <a 


Philosophy" was the voice and interpreter of the group, even as 
Emerson was the interpreter of the Concord School. He was Superintend.- 
ent of the Public Schools of St. Louis and when_he left the city to 
assume Emerson's hegenony at Concord."he was said to have doninated 
mere than any other man the intellectual character of (the) city". 
KSt.Louis Movement, p.269). Later as United States Commissioner of 
Education he was in a position to forward the interests of the local 
movement. Ralph Barton Porry of Harvard in his "Present Conflict of 
Ideals" (p.534) says that Scottish Realism was superseded as the 
academic philosophy of this country "by Kantian philosophy...largely 
through the leadership of W. T. Harris." 


In his later years Harris "showed a sympathy to Catholicisn through 
his sympathetic study of Aristotle and Scholastics, os well as on 
account of his...love of Dante." (St.Louis Movement, p. 19) 


last of the wandering scholars", strayed into St. Louis in 1867 and 
obtained his chief philosophic training through tho St. Louis Movement 
during the eight years of his stay, He was the "advocatus diaboli" of 
the group, being a sturewd Aristotelian with a "fixed mania at hearing 
séven the name of Hegel". Something of this rancour he imparted to his 
soul's special comrade, William James, 


Deuton J. Snider, the picturesque survivor of the original "St, 
Louis Pailoscphical Eociety" is the author of more booke than it is 
convenient even to nane in a short article. He cane to SteLouis to 
weocome 2 teacher at the Christian Brothere College without knowing 
wne.t tacy were oa Gatholic ordor, Of this period he eayem 2 it produced 
4 cecidsd expension of ny mentol horizon. Toward ne, though not of 
their confession (Snider was just out of Puritan Oberlin Coliege)the 
wore toveraat, honest; cand appreciative. and I tried to requite eae 
goeocness, cortoinly to my moral betterment and intellectval ibnhumi- 
uation through Life,.eSuch wos ny Catholic experience no negligibl 
part of this earthly apprenticeship of nine", ; ane ; 
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There are other nanes more or less organic to the St.Louis group: 
Pulitzer, Soldan, William Marion Reedy, Adolph Mroeger and otherg,. 


EeJ-Dowling, Sede 


THE "@OMMONYEAL" IN NEW ENGLAND 
FER AG EK CK KK aK GE ok KK OK eK OK ok ok kK ok ok ok ok ok ok OK 


Whether consciously or no, the "QOGOMMONWEAL" is striking hard at 
many falsities of the New England tradition in American life. It is 
puncturing that self-conscious superiority of nuch New Englandisn,so 
foreign to the fine simplicity of the Church, and so long anbitioned 
by many American Catholics too dull to grasp the true aristocracy of 
Catholicism, Michael Williams seems to have a true insight into the 
lordliness of the Catholic inheritance, 


New England intellectualisnm, by its uncritical adoption of Kant 
and Hegel during the last century, threw American philosophy into 
chaos. It did the same to American classical education by its blind 
importation of German critical methods, so unsuited to the mass-edu- 
cation of the country. A study of its wrong enphases in writing 
Anerican history and of the unbalanced ethics it has written into 
American laws, would be interesting bits of research, 


THE COMING OF ST. THOMAS 
* KOK KOK * 


OK ROR OR ORK OR OK OK KK OK OK Ok 


The American nass-mind is a newspaper mind, [t drifts in the flux 
of the new and sensational, The American eye is a "motor eye",Speed- 
ing mightily along it bonbards itself with sight-impressions that 
leave no time for analysis and cerebration, The infant of today,rushed 
along from St. Louis to Denver, has crowded into a week a wealth of 
impressions that might have fed a whole life time of the last century. 
And the American imagination reflects the passivity of the moving- 


picture, 


Now the Church works on nminds,.,...for souls, In America it must 
work-on this American mind,-pictured above. It can boast that it did 
motimeaze the .Ancricdanomind as itsis; one-it.can regret that it might 
not unnake it, -at least for some time to cone, But it must work with 
Dyelohnnist-sahd uso0% 


Here is where the Church is showing a Divine genius. Just as She 
recognized the Roman in Rome, She i¢,yocognizing the American in 
America. The majesty of the Ronan Pa’ Sn Her Latin and Her ritual, — 
the genius of Greece in the organization of Her thought, the nysticisn 
of the Orient in Her Gospels, The institutions of every place and age 
are but helps to the fulfillment of Her miss-on. And the institutions 
of America are no exception. She will make the best of the American 
mind. If it thinks in terms of idealism, none can idealize better than 
sne, if it wants big and boundless organization, She is as big as the 


-worid, if it wants en able and secure leadership, Her hierarchy is a 


senate of “best minds", And Her philosophy is simple enough to fill 
a press column, and large enaugha.tontid. a learned library. 


, ight 
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as the American prairies, When America discovers hin, (and it ulti- 
nately will) he will become’ a fixed American institution. 


—— 


"THE INTELLECTUAL" 


KKKKBRKRABRY KAR HARK 


Judging from the premium set on mere newness of thought, it is 
hardly too much to say that the first urge of modern Anerican philo- 
sophical thought is less to truth than to productiveness,. Originality 
and novelty are too much above par. This extreneism is well expressed 
in the "INTELLECTUAL", by Alfred Kreynborg,("Connonweal",Jan.7,1924). 


“What sort of giraffe does he think he is, 
Cropping off nuts and dates far overhead?- 
Nibbling them loftily, nose in the trees, 
Teeth clipping haughtily, feet in our bed? 


What ants in the dirt does he take us for, 

Myriad, average, sightliess or dead? 

Disdaining queries that scurry or soar, 

He drops shells and stones when the neanings 
have fled," 


Molina, one of the greatest minds in the history of the Society 
might be aptly termed one of Scholasticisn's great "Schoolmen", A 
biographer says of hima "The originality of his mind is shown quite 
as much by his novel treatment of the old scholastic subjects as by 
his labours along new lines of theological inquiry", 

(J.»Pohle,Cath.Ency.X.p.436), 

The fact that Molina was ao great jurist and moralist, as well as 
speculative theologian may throw some light on his vigorous and 
scientific insistence on the integrity of the human will. The champion 
of Molinism in the "Oongregatio de Auxiliis", Gregory of Valencia, was 
also a great moralist and political enononist;, Both he and Molina 
looked out upon the doctrine they championed from the depths of an 
acquaintance with the econony of individual and social morals, 


"HISTORICAL METHCD" 
FROCK OK KOK OKO OK ROK KOK 


a ; ti : y 
seeeceereoeeveveeesMOCern historical research, following sound scientific 


methods, seeks more and more to establisin the writing and teaching of 
history upon documentary evidence. Highly ismportant as Literary elo- 
quence and pictorial power in mere Writing are as agents in the dis- 
senination of history, it is cleer that these great gifts are dangerous 
when used by writers uncertain of the facts of history, and seeking to 
support personal or prejudiced ideas rather than to be solely intent 
upon discovering and spreading truth. At the sane time, it is un- 
deniable that many historical students ore much better fitted to 
wonduct research and collate material, than to convey their knowledge 
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in attractive and therefore in effective fRomme withere is sonething of 
a gulf between the general reader and the scientific historian, That 
gulf, as H. G. Wells and other brilliant writers havo anply shown, can 
readily be bridged by writers who take their facts fron others and 
mold them in a readable fashion. Far too often, however, this popu- 
larization of history has been in the interest of unsound and untruth- 
ful or nerely theoretical views of the subject. The conbination of 
Literary Attractiveness and dependable facts is rarely met with. A 
committee of the American Catholic historical Association is now at 
work in cooperation with the editors of the Commonweal upon the details 
of a plan intended to be at least a step in the direction of bringing 
about an alliance between the forces of scholarship, the science of 
mistory, and the forecs of Literary expression.:.It is hoped:that.an 
announcement of the plan may soon be made in the pages of the Connon- 
weol." ("Comnonweal", Jan. 14,p.252) 


Philosophy, as well as History, may profit by the proposed con- 
bination. Much has been done, and is being done, by Catholic philoso- 
phers to satisfy the public taskein presenting their truth. The next 
step is to interest Anerican Journalism in the latent-interest-power 
of Scholasticisn,. 


RITOR QE MODERN. SORQQLUAN 


Quotations are like some canned goods. People mnhstrust then 
unless they were there when they were made, In a recent issue of the 
MODERN SCHOOLMAN I referred in an article on "Dum-Dum Thinking" to 
SteThopas,calling his “lordly, Summa, rubbish", The authenticity of 
the quotation has been questioned by several of ny friends and in 
justice to them and to the Editors [I offer this explanation, 


The most reliable authority at hand for my quotation is the Life 
by the Bollandist Fathers. "In Processu de Vita S. Thomae Aquinatis," 
PCope1%.4N.79,.Ps 711-). The “paleae" in this section is not trane- 
lated by "rubbish" in any of the classical Latin dictionaries at ny 
disposal. The classic translation is "chaff" or "scum", However in 
the better English lives the translation is "rubbish", Natable among 
these is the life by Archbishop Vaughan, 0.S5.B. of Sidney (American 
Edition of 1874,p.938-9). In the abridged edition of 1890 (Burnes and 
Oates, London) the "rubbish" incident is given some prominence in the 
preface and occurs in the body of the narrative on page %37. 


Despite the possible authenticity of the quotation, I admit that 
the context in which it was used left it open to just criticism on the 
score cf giving too much room for a misreading. The point I tried to 
make was that even the Summa was eclipsed in St. Thomas' mind by a 
siege of "lights" which seon to be very like what Professor Eliot of 
Northweetern was callirg "dun-dum" thinking. And the very force of ny 
point was weokoned if the Summa was really disparaged, At all events 
the quotation is no more authentic than the tradition ‘of Our, Lord's 
"Thou hast written well of me, Thomas", as one of my critics has noted, 


Edward Dowling, Sed. 


i D “ten 
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A COMPROMISE WITH THE CATHOLIC DAILY 
KOK KKK KK KOK OK OK OR 


KOK aK 2K 2K 2 26 OR OK A IK ROK cK a cKO 


By the terns of the late will of Joseph Mickler of Taupa era 
several Catholic works of apology are to be published seriasly in e 
Tanpa Daily Tines, 


The tine nay soon cone when the Anerican Newspapers et 
of the few really new things in America, - the Gatholic Church. They 
ereidaily featuring’ pone solutions of Van n anerican problien ee : aes 
product of great nodern thinking, when the solution has been appiie 
by the Church for Centuries What splendid ed treasure is 
hidden in the ¢reat systen of Scholastic philosophy! 


DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY, by Don Thomas Vermer Moore, Ph.D.,M.D. 
Chicago. J, B. Lippincott Company, 1924 


Father Boyd Barrett, now of Georgetown, recently said that 
there is "real need of writing on the Free Will" and cognate subjects 
"but in an up-to?date way", He further advised an approach "fron 
the biological standpoint" and urges attention to the "point of view 
of the New Psychology", His new book is said tobe built up along 
these lines, 


The problen to nany of us is the getting acquainted with the 
technical terninolo;y of the new Percrepee ne For the nost part the 
concepts treated are not unfaniliar. Now “Dynanic Psychology” by the 
scholarly Benedictine which’ i's Retest i "An Intrdduction to Modern 
Psychological Theory and Practice" seens to offer a solution of the 
problen. The writer is well equipped for his task; being” Prot escorsa. 
Psychology at Catholic University and Director of the Clinic for 


Mental and Nervous Diseases at one of the largest hospitals in the 
Pevcevonrar lL "oar tol. 


The book is ained at the generalstudent, the apiritual director 
and even physicians. Its purpose is set down as, first, to five an 
insight into nodern trends of psycholocy,second, to furnish a founda- 
tion for an understandines of one's inner life, third’, to-antrod ures 
readers to the clinical problens of psychology. On the whole the book 
seens to be one of the outstanding recent contribution to the novenent 
fora Better arviculavion Of ‘SONo lap uae philosophy. 


Sone features that nay interest are the chapters of the Soul and 
Free Will, organized in the terms of nodern thinkin;;, the fine 
anolycis of the Janes-Lange theory of the enotions, as also of Father 
Bercevt's will-training programme. An especially helpful feature is 
Coe TiCseiy Of berninolory. 


oD eee 


